mentally during her life, had aged her. Mussolini had offered her an
"appanage" so that she would never have to work again, but in spite of
her exhaustion after a long illness in 1922, she had refused it. She would
accept money from the Government only on her own terms, and made
a proposition that a theatre in Rome should be subsidised where she
could appear at intervals. Mussolini replied that if the proposition was in
the interest of the Italian theatre it would be law for any government
presided over by him. Perhaps it was the "if which made Duse feel that
she was being offered a stone when she was in urgent need of bread,
Mr Cochran was offering her bread, and before he had even sent her a
contract she telegraphed that she was leaving for England.
He went at once to Paris to meet her. The night she was to arrive
at Victoria I went to the station as Ellen Terry's deputy to receive her.
Edy would have been a more worthy one, but she was producing a play
in Leeds, and I had to do my best in her absence. I bought a bunch of
red roses, and through my fear of being late hung about the cold plat-
form for hours. The train came in, but it was not until the other pas-
sengers had dispersed that Duse, who always shrank from crowds,
emerged. She looked terribly fatigued and frail, and my first impulse,
when I saw her dragging her weary body along, held up on one side by
her ward, on the other by Mr Cochran, was to leave her alone. Then
I remembered I was there on a mission, and ran straight to her, as I knew
Ellen Terry would have run, heedless of Italian admirers pressing round
me, and waving the red roses on high, said: "With Ellen Terry's love."
At the sound of Ellen Terry's name, the tired white face became young
and radiant. It was as if a volcanic region, harsh and touched with death,
had suddenly become a smiling fertile land. Of all the tributes to Ellen
Terry I can recall, that is the most precious. My mission over, I was going
away, when I saw Duse beckon from the car. She wished to speak to
Ellen Terry's deputy. She wished to send a message of love and gratitude.
"Dites-lui qu'elle m'a donnee bonheur, quel bonheur! Belle, genereuse
Ellen Terry 1" And she invited the deputy to come and see her in the
morning at Claridge's, to be thanked again when she was not so tired
after an abominable journey.
Duse's matinees at the New Oxford Theatre attracted huge audiences,
but always at her request a box was reserved for Ellen Terry. It was on
June 7, 1923, that Duse made her first appearance in "The Lady from the
Sea," "Oh! she was Perfection! There is none like her, none!" Ellen
Terry writes in her diary, "I took her some flowers and she used them in
the play. Afterwards I went round to see her. She seems even nobler now
than when she was young. Was warmly affectionate to me and to my
Edy." Another day in June. " 'Ghosts/ A horrible play, but Duse superb."